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THE LEGACY OF DISCRIMINATORY EDUCATION AND ITS 
CONTINUING PRACTICE HAS LEFT LARGE SECTIONS OF THE MINORITY 
POPULATION •SHORT-CHANGED.' THE BEST METHOD OF MAKING UP FOR 
THESE DEFICIENCIES, PAST AND PRESENT, IS COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION. HOWEVER THIS TYPE OF EDUCATION HAS NOT BEEN 
WELL-IMPLEMENTED IN ANY LARGE CITY, INCLUDING NEW YORK CITY, 
BECAUSE OF THE MAGNITUDE OF STUDENT DEFICIENCY, THE LACK OF 
STRONG PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION, INACTION BY 
MINORITY GROUPS THEMSELVES, AND DISCOURAGING JOB 
POSSIBILITIES FOR THOSE STUDENTS WHO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS. THE PROPER ROLE OF INTEGRATION IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IS TO CREATE A BEEPER UNDERSTANDINING OF 
AMERICAN SOCIETY, TO CREATE A WHOLESOME COMMUNITY ATTITUDE 
AMONG ALL MEN, FREE OF STEREOTYPES AND TENSIONS, AND TO 
CREATE EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. IN 1963, THE NEW 
YORK CIT*? BOARD OF EDUCATION DECLARED THAT IT WAS COMMITTED 
TO DESEGREGATION OF THE CLASSROOM, PREPARATION OF STUDENTS 
FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE LIFE IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY, AND 
COMPENSATION FOR THOSE STUDENTS WHO HAVE BEEN DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST. THE BOARD HAD EARLIER CREATED A COMPREHENSIVE ZONING 
PLAN AND HUMAN RELATIONS UNIT, BUT SINCE 1963 IT HAS SOUGHT 
ADDITIONAL MINORITY STAFF AND HAS INITIATED EDUCATIONAL 
ENRICHMENT AND PUPIL TRANSFER PROGRAMS. THIS PAPER WAS 
PRESENTED AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, PLATTSBURGH, NEW 
YORK, JULY 30, 1963. (DK) 
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DEFINITIONS, CWICEPTS AND LIHITATIONS 

The DJLrector of the Ford Foundation' s Public Affairs Program 
in an address before a Citiaens* Conference on Comownity Planning 

made these relevant statements: 

The metropolis as a continuous system that attracts 

the newcomer (once the Scots, the Irish, the Jews, the 
Italians, now the Negroes, the Puerto Ricans, the mountain 
Whites, the Hexicans. and the American Indians) and assimilates 
him into all that is up-to-date and sought after in urban 

culture This historic system of producing first-class 

citizens has worked, but as any production expert could tell 
you, it is dangerously slow, full of inefficiencies, and in 

many respects, primitive and barbaric So why not put 

Systems' Analysts to work on the social production system 
of the modem metropolis to look for the bottlenecks, to cut 
waste and reduce time, and to Increase social output (42)* 

Hencley has outlined six forces which are shaping new perspectives 
(9) All of them are related to my topic but the following three 

are especially timely; 

1. The current population "explosion'', the increased mobility 
of the American population, and the ^enomenal growth of 
metropolitanism are generating unusual educational problems. 

* Nunber refers to reference nunber at back. 
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2. Rapid shifts are occurring in world conceptions 
of morals, power, economics, and freedom. 

3. The forces surrounding the schools are powerful 
and pervasive; they are creating strong societal 
demands that quantity in education be matched with 
quality and that universality be paralleled by 

e3cc«3llonce« 

At this point it seems appropriate to quote the Dictionary 
of Education's definition of the word "education”. 

"(1) the aggregate of all the processes by means 
Which a person develops abilities, attitudes, and 
other forms of behavior of positive value In the 
society in which he lives; (2) the social process 
by which people are subjected to the Influence of 
a selected and controlled environment (especially 
that of the school) so that they may attain social 
competence and optimum individual development.” 

In sy own thinking, desegregation can be realieed through 
legal means, pressures, policies, boycotts, etc, but, integration 
is much more difficult to achieve. It is related to men's attitudes 
amotions, their concept of justice, their interpretation of what is 
wrally right and in keeping with the American ideal of freedom and 
iemocracy. It is easy to mix students physically, wt.ich is desegre- 
gation, but. integration is not attained until the students of all 



colors and races are interacting In an attnosphere of mutual respect; 
without distinctions or feelings of insecurity » inferiority or 
superiority. Unfortunately, desegregation and integration are 
often used interchangeably in present day educational parlance. 

There are other current concepts of integration in our large 
cities which often breed confusion and unrest for the schools. One 
such view was fully explained by Joseph Monserrat in his address 
before the Conference on Integration in Schools at Colunbia Universit 
last May. According to Mr. Monserrat, Puerto Ricans should not be 
classified according to color because they are fully integrated. 

If such a classification were made, roost of their families would be 
divided between White or Negro. 

Another concept which should be mentioned is the belief that if 
the students are integrated, the school is integrated. But, in my 
opinion, all levels or classifications of both students and staff 
should be desegregated if the school systems are to strive for true 
integration and it is worth noting that the integration of students 
is proceeding at a more rapid speed than the integration of 
administrative and teaching personnel. 

By now you probably recognize what some of the delimitatl4)iiaoof 
this talk will be. concern is with public schools (elementary and 
secondary); and more specifically, schools in large cities; the 
emphasis is upon minorities (they may be Mexicans, fverto Ricans, Negro 
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American Indians or poor Whites). Perhaps the major limitation upon 
a topic such as this is the lack of much documentation for supporting 
the conviction that, for America, integrated schools are in the best 
interest of all. The May 17, 1954 Supreme Court Decision is well 
known. Most people now accept the concept that integrated schools 
offer the best opportunities for preparing citizens for successful 
living in a multi-cultured, multi-racial and multi-religious society. 
Integration’s role in education is to provide the best possible 
education for majority children as well as minority children. To 
me, I see no need to justify this position before a college and/or 
university audience. I am convinced that segregated schools, on 
the basis of race or color, have no place in our democratic system 
of public education. Confirmation of the Supreme Court’s decision 
has been given by the President of the Country, most State 
Conmissioners of Education and City Boards of Education. The role 
of integration does not need to be challenged, but rather, to be 

in^lemented. 

THE BIG UMBREIXA OP mTEGRATION’ S ROUE 

The integration of our public schools is the most urgent, complei 

and critical problem before the American citizenry. As I said before 
too many of us cannot approach the issues objectively and unemotion- 
ally. I have no doubt that the issues involved have frustrated and 
will frustrate some of pur best minds. The big umbrella of integra- 
t iiCT Ti’ g role, I believe, covers 99.9% of our adolescents and adults. 
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1 usually think of our cltlaens as fitting into one of several 
attltudinal slots or cotBpartoents, and these seem to be the major 
,g^s. First there are those ,d»o hypothesize the role of integration. 
This group offers a wide variety of attitudes. Some are genuinely 
honest, others are hypocritical, some are actually afraid, and still 

other, wish to be evasive. Familiar hypotheses are: Integration 

will lower academic standards; Integration will set us back in race 
reUtions; integration means intermarriage; integration will cause 
the fortunate or advantaged to flee to segregated areas. Some say 
they oppose it not on a racial basis, but for academic reasons. There 
is a large body of believers t*o think the role of Integration is to 
solve all problems of the schools. «hny think the minorities should 
be satisfied with -tokenlsirf’. very limited Integration. 



There is a new publication, £»tegratedjdu^^ published by 
Teachers for Integrated Schools in Chicago. Its fltot issue i 
January, 1963 and it is published bi-«,nthly. The April issue carries 

an article which says In part; 



„ Age, marital status, religion, nationality, and 

cultural background of the applicant generally do not 
intrude as heavily - and as unfairly - as they once did.... 
Although these developments are encouraging from the stand- 
point of merit hiring, they do not necessarily provide 
grounds for optimism so far as the Hegro teacher is 



concerned 
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••iiienbers of certain ethnic minorities - particularly 
Hegroes • are simply not hired in some districts 



Out of 708 school district reporting in a study conducted in 
1959, only sixteen per cent had employed one or more Negro teachers 
during the previous ten years# In contrast, twenty*one per cent 
had hired Chinese; twenty-eight per cent, Japanese; and forty-two 



per cent, Mexicans# Yet the Negro population greatly exceeds the 
Mexican and is many times more than the Chinese and Japanese. •••••• 

there are 600 qualified Negro teachers in California who cannot find 



employment. 



As late as 1957 only ten districts in U)S Angeles 

(17) 

County would employ Negro teachers. Even by 1961 the nutifeer had 



increased only to twenty# *####.9# 



A second group sees integration playing an international role. 
They proclaim that we must integrate in order to have good relations 
witii the new develftping countries, to confcat coimaunlsm's propaganda, 
and to support the United Nations' pronouncements. Integration, to 
them, is essential since we are a showcase of democracy. 

Many other people who are also under the big umbrella of Integra- 
tion, reflect the belief that an integrated approach, through legal 
means, is a first step in clearing the stage for integration to play 
its role in education. This group is not only interracial but 
intersectional and interfaith. To me, they are democracy' s necessary 
irritants. Their techni^pjes include marches, sit-ins, Jail-ins, 
selective buying, picketing, prayer vigils, legal action, voter 
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registration, mass meetings and agreements with the economic power 
structure. 

Finally, a new fresh emphasis upon the moral aspects of Integra* 
tion is observable. This group, men of good will, see the problem 
as a moral issue. Integration, to them, is essential in a social 
order which accepts the thesis of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. President Kennedy has made this point in recent 
appearances on television and in his racomroendations to Congress. 

Those of us who residt in Kew Yorh have heard much talh, in 
recent weelcs, about racial in^alance in public scnools. The Hew 
Jersey Commissioner of Education, Frederick U. Rnubinger, handed 
down a decision on May 15, 1963 that the School Board of Orange 
County must take steps to reduce segregation in the schools. The 
Coimiissioner held that extreme racial itifoalance in public schools 
constitutes a deprivation of educational opportunity for the pupils 
compelled to attend these schools. 

New Ycrk Commissioner, James E. Allen, Jr., Issued a request, 
to Boards )f Education in the State on June 14, 1963, for reports 
regarding racial Ixribalance in the schools. Dr. Allen’s message 
Included a statement of principles regarding integration and a 
set of guidelines for securing racial balance in the schools. The 
New York Commissioner also released his ruling regarding racial 
iabalanee in the Malveme schools in June 17, 1963. In this he 
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advised the school district to consider four approaches to the 
solution of the problem: 



1. The utilisation of the Princeton Plan (not specifically 
called by the name) • Roughly this plan pairs two schools 
and divides the grades so as to require all students to 
attend both schools - School can take grades 1 3 

while School will take grades 4-6; 

2« Redraw attendance lines; 

3. Establish a policy of **Open Enrollment*' for all elementary 
schools; and 

4. Transfer of pupils t 



As Federal District Judge Julius J, Hoffman said; 



*'By one means cr another ^ our schools will be integrated » 
not only because segregation has been banned by law> but 
also as a result of the growing realization that our 
country cannot afford to suffer the losses Incurred 
through racial separation in educational institutions* 
Segregation deprives both the white and the Negro child 
of the rich experience of working together, learning from 
one another, and acquiring habits of good citizenship* *•« • 
It is painful to speculate on the aiDount of talent that 
the nation loses through failure to provide Negro chiJxfacen 



with sufficient opportunity and incentive to develop that 



( 17 ) 



talent 



If 
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THE SH0aT*»CHAH6ED 

If one were to check the Education Report of The United States 
Cotnmisslon on Civil Rights (1961) and/or the (1962) Report of the 
SubcoioDittee on Integration of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
a.S* House of Representatives, he will discover statements which I 
made regarding the role of integration in education. I also made 
strong pleas for compensatory factors for the unfortunate • such as 
a lower teacher-pupil ratio, more specialised personnel, more 
ire tructional materials, etc. In fact, to me, we must saturate the 
ghetto schools with excellent features in order to motivate the pupils 
to a point where they can accept and react in desirable ways in the 
rapidly approaching integrated school system. Such children have not 
had equal educational opportunities. 

A bit of background seems appropriate here. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, a number of ways were devised to aid and promote 
•diolesome education of Negroes at a time when 90% of them lived in 
Southern states. Superintendents paid little or no attention to the 
schools for Negroes. Most of their schools were in churches and lodge 
lalls with only meager finances. The people had to provide for the 
teachers* salaries and boarding and local trustees served as a board 



of education. 
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The position of state agents for Negro schools, usually called 
State Supervisor of Negro Education, originated in 1910* Such 
administrators, all white, were appointed in fifteen states. Earlier, 
in 1907, the Jeanes Teacher Program was started in Virginia. These 
were Negro women who were good teachers. They assisted the Negro 
teachers of the County with instruction. It is necessaiTr to place 
these facts in proper perspective in order to appreciate and under- 
stand fully some of the current problems. 

^y I present some comparative figures for emphasis: 



1940 - 77% of Americans 12,865,518 Negroes lived in the South. 

Now, today 40% live outside the South* New Yojrk City has over one 
million Negroes. Negroes make up 24% of the public school enrollment. 

Some pertinent data regarding 



smmERN STATES 




WHITE NEGRO 



1940 Expenditure per child of school age 
for education 



$ 68.00 



26.00 



Average annual salary of teachers 



Alabama 

Georgia 



874.00 408.00 

901.00 403.00 

821.00 235.00 



Mississippi 



(continued next page) 
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gntnuERN STATES (cont'd) 





1950 



Median* school years cotapleted by 
Adults, 25 years and older - 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Percent of Adults with no 
schooling 

Percent of Adults with some 
college education 



NEGRO 



YS^ 

10 7 

9 5 

10 5 



1954 



1956 



Value of school property per pupil 

Pupil-Teacher ratio 

Nunber of days attending school 

Percent completing Higih School per 
age group 

Percpjit enrolled in college in relation 
to the population 

Median incotae in United States 

Median income in Georgia 

Employiaent percentages - 



$ 



$ 

$ 



3.r~ 


12.3 


4.6 


0.9 


335 .00 


85.00 


27.3 


32.1 


157 


148 


20. 


2.3 


16. 


4. 


,175.00 


1,589.00 


.,515.00 


610.00 


9.8 


3.5 


4.7 


15.8 



differences by races loom much wider. 
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Estimated expenditures per pupil in ADA - Public day elementary 
and secondary schools • 1963* (for only ten states) 



Alabama 


$255.00 


California 


515.54 


II] iuois 


526.04 


Michigan 


447.00 


Mississippi 


230.00 


New Jersey 


556.00 


New York 


645.00 


South Carolina 


233.94 


Tennessee 


262.00 


West Virginia 


29/. 50 


Washington D.C* 




and 50 states 


432.00 



Note that New York is highest and Mississippi the lowest; 
New York 2.3 is almost three times that o£ Mississippi* 



* 1962«-^63 NSA Research Report ''Estimates of School Statistics , 
12/62^ page 31.” 

It takes generations to overcome such inequalities for the 
parents of such children as well as the teachers are victims of 
the segregated system* 

And this brings me to one of the most urgent problems of 
integration! the make-up of administrative and teaching personnel* 
In a recent survey of six of our largest cities! I found that the 
percentage of school principals who are Negroes is only 3%* 




TOTAL NO. OF FULL FXIHQIFALS 
SMPLOYEO IN SIX LfJtGg CITiaS 

H.S. J.H.S. Elem. Sch. 

4 4 

Total - 50 



TOTAL NO. OF NEGRO STUDENTS 
IN THE SAKE SIX LARGS CITIES 

H.S. J.H.S. Elem, Sch. 

245 261 1,7<32 

Total - 2,288 



VfltHout advocating tha ainploycnent of principals on a pcpulation 
basis, integration's role is obstructed when the percentage of Negro 
students is 25%. The resoles are decreased motivation, a poor image 
of race, and tokenism. 

Such conditions have and are still short-changing the Negro child. 
This is a result of unequal money, improper motivation, little interest, 
unequal human and material resources, unjust application of existing 
laws, and moral neglect. These children have not had access to good 
education. They are leaving the South at a rapid pace and are bringing 
their frustrations and academic retardaiice with them. The large cities 
face severe problems. They try to meet the situation by classifying 
them as the academically retarded; tha culturally deprived; victims of 
a culture of poverty; the diJadvaitaged; problem children; children 
with problems; underprivileged. My term is the "short-changed”. The 
best way I know of now is to treat them as having been short-changed 
by making up for the shortages. Such is known as "compensatory 
education". It is as simple as that. 



THE ROAD BLOCKS TO INTEGRATIHG SCHOOLS 

Although there is a growing acceptance (all races, all faiths 



and all sections of Che coui^try) of tlie vital role to be played oy 
integration in public educatio;:, we catnioi close our eyes to tlie 
variety of road^blocks to complete desegregation. 



To Toe, tne most serious of tnese 
status of the schools for mlooritteSe 
on **Tae Community Scaool it- the Urbai; 



road^blocks is the present 
Henry Saltzmmi, in his address 
Setting**, gives a vivid nutshell 



description: 

** 1 . 



2e 



pupil trausiei.cy rather thai 



stability; 



nigh percentages 
rather than stron 



of reading and aritnmetic retardation 
g mastery of the fundamentals; 



3, weak rather tnai strong motivation; 



4, above average drop out rates; 

5, serious discipline problems; 

6, Uixorrected health defects Mhic.i impair leatnlug. 

I.. ti.e home we often find the single parent family; the 
unen^)lcyed father; low education levels; and hign adult 
and infant mortality rates." 



A second road-block is related to a lack cf strong, professional 
leadership in far too many large cities. We realize, of course, that 
the schools cannot cope with tne problem alone but we must not excuse 
the profession from its responsibility. I. some cities, the opposition 
to Integration may not be idautlfied as such but the effect is the 
same. This is usually called a "lip-service" support. Here public 
utterances do not square with grass-roots practices. 












mmmm 
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In considering the many road-blocks tc integration's role, we are 
encouraged over the new leadership which the religious bodies are 
assuming. This is seen in all faiths and there are several recerit 
examples Cardinal Spellman ^s remarks at the Dedication of the Drew 

Houses, Rabbi Judiah Nadioh*s admonition regarding the need for deeper 
interest in minority problems, and the nev/er approaches of several 
Protestant groups. It seems that the major religious bodies have, at 
last, decided to take a stand in favor of integration and thereby 
remove a vital road-block - the usual apathy and lack of concern, on 
a moral basis, for real integration. 

Other problems that have come into sharper focus are segregated 
housing, discrimination in employment, too few opportunities for 
Union apprenticeship and the resultant lack of skills on the part of 
minorities. 

Still other road-blocks are concerned with the action or inaction 
on the part of minorities themselves. We are in many cases too 
sensitive or too unconcerned about shortcomings, integration's role 
in public education demands a ’'two-way*’ street operation. The minority 
can help and should help the majority, for the majority is disadvantagad 
when it is insulated from reality, 

A strong Human Relations Program designed to remove unfounded 
fears, removing unjust images and playing down silly stereotypes, can 
do an effective job in removing deeply imbedded road-blocks. We must 
do a much better job in inter group relations, 

er|c 
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The schoola cannot and should not be expected to carry the full 
Iboad* To clear these ro*^**b locks more money is needed and the emphasis 
should be not on the cost or expense but rather on the investment in 
America’s future. The Mny, 1963 "School Boards" says it succinctly: 

In the past educators have been part of a dedicated 

force of professionals from many disciplines who contributed to an 
unprecedei ted social transformation. Settlement house workers, case 
workers, nurses, politicians, industrialists, and labor leaders..... 
ail made notable contributions to the welfare and advancement cf the 
European newcomers. 

"Similarly, no single agency of our present day cities ’can af for- 
te go it alone* in dealing with the present issues of segregation. Itj 
would be ’sheer folly* for the schools to attempt unilateral action.... 
The intact of Negro ln*-migration to the city has fallen heavily upon 
the public school system........" 

BREAKING BOTTLENECKS (Suggestions, Recommendations and Plans) 

This leads me to a brief discussion of a few of the factors that 
slow down the rapid realization of integration in schools, for even 
where there is agreement on the role of integration there can be much 
disagreement on techniques and procedures. 

W[y present position with the Phelps**Stokes Puna is primarily 
concerned with a positive approach to the problem. We have developed 
some rather successful projects for closing the academic gap between 
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the fortunate and the short-changed. These have been given excellent 
reviews in the publications of the United States Civil Rights 
CooBilssion, the House Conmittee on Education and Labor reports and the 

mass tnedla^ 

Without a doubt, the Ford Foundation, through its Gray Areas or 
Great Cities Programs, is contributing significantly to break 
bottlenecks, 

A major bottleneck is parent misunderstanding. The home must be 
a partner in school integration, Therefore, an important aspect of 
integration's role is home or parent cooperation. The United Parents 
Associations’ "Parent Action In School Integration" by Gladys Meyer, 
is full of wholesome suggestions. 

Recently, we have observed official actions of State Ccmmisslcners 
of Education which include guidelines, suggestions and workable plans 
for hastening Integration. Three can serve as examples: 

". . . . .The first involved the city of New Rochelle, N. Y. , 
which two years ago acquired the distinction of being the 
first northern city ordered by a federal court to desegregate 

its schools despite racially imbalanced neighborhoods 

The New Rochelle plan emphasises that 'transportation will 
be a key factor in our efforts to maintain an ethnic balance 
in the elementary schools and to prevent the emergence of 
segregated schools, The second event and perhaps 



mm 
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the most far-reaching, is the ruling by New Jersey State 
Commissioner of Education, Frederick M. Raubinger, that 
completely or almost exclusively Negro schools are Illegal 
in that State. He declared that such schools create among 
Negroes a ’sense of stigma and resulting feeling of 
inferiority’ which interferes with their successful 

learning The third event was the finding of a New York 

State Coinmittee appointed. .by the State Conanissioner cf 
Education, that racial imbalance does exist in the Malveme, 
Long Island school district. Offered as the best solution 

for integration, there is the so-called Princeton Plan 

developed in Princeton, New Jersey. It involves in its 
sitiq>lest form the merging of two elementary school districts, 
near or adjacent to each other. All pupils in the newly 
merged district, whether white or Negro, attend grades one 
to three in one school, then all move to the ether school 
for grades four through six. ....** 

The American Jewish Conmittee (New York Chapter) has proposed a 
seventeen point program of suggestions and plans for realizing 
integration in norther urban school systems. The list was released 
on June 23 , 1963 by the committee and the following quotation is taken 
from the four page, legal size news release; 

The public schools have the duty and responsibility to 
point the way to the kind of integrated society we should 
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have, rather thaa merely to reflect the kind of segregated 
society we do have. The absence of diverse school populations 
results from general social causes among citizens, language 
barriers and the like. Education officials alone cannot 
modify such conditions, yet they cannot hold themselves free 
of the obligations to make a school system and the education 

arrangements in a comaiunity as democratic as feasible.'* 

Founded in 1906, the ^aaerica:. Jewish Conmlttee is the pioneer 
human relations agency in this countrj', combating bigotry, 
protecting civil and religious rights. .here and abroad 
and advancing the cause of human rights everywhere,...." 

One cf the best examples that have come to my attention is the 
report prepared by the Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, entitled "Our Greatest Challenge, Human Relations - 
Guide to Intergroup Education in Schools", I recommend very highly 

this 57 page guide, 

THE NEW YORK CIT.' BOARD OF EDUCATION'S INTEGRATION POLICY 

Files, in The Integrated Classroom gives four criteria of a 
sound policy: 

11 Most educators will agree that a sound policy 

meets four criteria: 

It states the reasons for its establishment. 

It cites the authority by which it is made. 
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It is c 162.^9 doGS not coiitciin &nibl;giiltl63 which 

leave the principal questions raised locally unanswered. 

It states the time, place, and those involved in its 
implementation ** (14) 

Another fact which should be emphasized is that the Wew YorK Cit> 
Board of Education did not wait until the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
to issue a policy on integration cf its schools. Here again we call 
upon Giles for a bit of historical support: 

»* N 2 V 7 York City is undoubtedly the city with tne 

greatest concentration of Negro, Catholic, Jewish, and 
Puerto Rican population in the United States. It is not 
uncommon for a school to have more than forty etnuic 
groups represented. However, nousing agreements, until 
recently, have resulted in segragated living for many 
members of these groups. Assistant Superintendent Benjamii. 
B. Graeiiberg reports that by 1>45 the New Yortc schools x-j^ere 
committed to thhe folloi^7ing general policy: 

1. The schools, in cooper at ion with other agencies, 
are to focus their attarition on the major goal of 
education • the development of effective citizens, 
with all individuals living together harmoniously. 

2. Tna schools are to approach the problem in terms 
of a long-range program of intercultural education 
for human relations, integrating it with every 
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activity ai.-.d area of lea«ilng and in terms of 
imnediate approaches and positive measures, so 
that cliques within the schools may be broken 
down and there may be more normal intermingling 
of groups of different religious faiths and 
national origins " 



THE 1933 SXATSMEOT OF PCUCY OF THE B0A3D OF EDUCATION 

"It has been said, correctly, that the schools alone cannot 
eliminate prejudice, discrimination and segregation. It is 
equally true that this task will not be accomplished with 
less than an all out effort of tne schools. 

Our schools must not be neutral in the struggle of society 
to better itself. We must r.ot overlook the harmful effects 
of discrii^iination on the education of all children. Moreover, 
within the litaits cf our control, we must not acquiesce in 
the undemocratic school patterns which are a concomitant cf 
segregated housing. Furthermore, we must continue cur policy 
of not tolerating racial or religious prejudice on the part 
of any member of -ur staffs. If education is to fulfill its 
responsibility, it must recognize that the school world has 
a significant influence on each, child's attitudes and affects 



the future of detnocracy. 
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To further its intagratiou policy, the school system has 
rftspnsibilities to its pupils, to its personnel, and to the 
communities 

1, For pupils - we must seek ways to give every child an 
optimum opportunity for fulfillment and success 

a. Our school system must vigorously enqploy every 
means at its disposal to desegregate schools and 
classrooms and to bring about true integration as 
soon as possible. 

b. VJfe mst continue to develop educational programs 
which prepare all pupils to live constructively in 
a pluralistic society. 

c. We must provide whatever services and materials are 
essential to meet the special educational needs of 
those pupils whose progress has been impaired by an 
accumulation of the ills of discrimination. 
Simultaneously, \jq must lift the goals of those 
whose environment has kept their aspiratlonal levels 
at a low plane. 

2. For school personnel - we must develop personnel 
practices which will maximize the success of the 
integration program: 

er|c 
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a. We must provide appropriate education and 
training for school personnel so that every 
staff manil;>er may gain an appreciation cf the 
strengths inherent in the variety of backgrounds 
that compose our total population^ 

b. In recognition of the value to the children 

of association v?ith professionals of different 
baci* grounds , our staffing procedures must provide 
for better ethnic neterogeneity in school 
faculties. 

c. It is essential that capable and experienced 
teachers and supeirvisors be distributed in 
accordance with educational needs. 




3. With communities - we must work closely and cooperatively 
with communities: 

a. We must support the efforts of those communities 
which are struggling to overcome past frustration 
and failure and to surmount present deprivation. 



b. We consider it our obligation to help develop the 
kind of community attitudes which will help in the 
implementation cf the integration policies of the 
City public schools.” 



o 
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cuvr»t .!». 80«4 «* BiuoMioa b» 

It. r« »it~ “ • 

: “ir: « » » - - -- - ” — 

t...cd »«• 

liaVunent of the Central Zoning Unit in 1957 and the Hmaan 
tt»it in 1961. The titles of these units reflect their purpose 

— elation tio ititcgxfltj-otif 

one should not underestimate the .mpact of vastaesa in c 
oideration of implemevitinG pollciso oz the Hew Yor.t City B 

iraueaf'on. Our school a.. 3 trrcc cov®*- 

, of -6- tthooU 1. .>..cb «>» tl». ». -Ul« “• 

consisting of ooO scnooi» a.w 

. /^i nr^ teachers. The laere matter cf sxze a-- 

taught by some 43, OC^ teacaier^. * 

^.tif a. *“ “ 

attempted to decentralize the school system throng a sy ^ 

boards. This involves 225 carefully selected persons .d.o se^^ 

boori. (1. 25 

*1 • *1 4 6XD13 Ox* wtl© 

Thev are charged with the respons’-btliuy o- serving a 

h mat'-ers as s-'te selection, public relatiosis, e c. 
i. .»=h . of ,„«»«. tb.1. 

« 1 . fb. local 10.200 » 2 l « ^ ^ ^ 

recommendations are caretully con-*dereo, c 

rri'™.!.. co-lt=~ O. «eb».l». oo^o..- 02 
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the Aesistaat Superintendeat in charge oS the Ct-atral Zoning Xta’-t ao 
cne r aoard of Examiners, 

Chairman with four other members; one xrom S^petin- 

„f the m«her Horisons Program, the Assistant Supetln 
the Coordinator or tne u_„aes n «rhia 

j n<Y>eetor of ilviman Relations Unit, Th 
tande-nt for Recruitment and the Director Oi. uuma- 

tenaenc tot outlining 

j a w*iort Part I s on February lo , > 

Cormaittee issued a report. Pa ’ „^.,a,osed for the future 

1^8 been done, idmt is being done. ai.d .dwt ia pi-P 

for policy implementation Zoning. Human Relations and Teac 

the Report seen appropriate here: 

comprehensive Zoning Plan tma formulated by i 

g^erlntendent of Schools. It provided guide posts for 

the fieU Assistant guperintendents as be prepared his 

toning proposals, established a set of criteria used by 

the central Zoning Unit in determining the extent to .*xcn 

each field superintendent -s toning plan fitted into the 

c^-ty-wide pattern, and described procedures by which t»e 

o^/ective of racial integration might be reached. Integration 

became one of the sin cardinal principles of toning...... 

S-»nce 1957, the Central Zoning Unit has gradually, h 

cMiaWtMitly coord'lna=«A .onins plan. ®* 

Bco». 

*.r« thMe pl»>. iivol'.B ■>.. thmoM Msi.t"!': ■op.r-n 

^ T». Paa-d. parlodla » «■« 
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Superintendent o2 Schools, indicative the progrese and the 
status of plans for integration. Froa September 19C0 through 
September 19C1, the Central Zoning Unit reviewed proposals of 
24 field assistant stipcrintendents involving 213 schools and 
about 19,000 pupils. From September 1961 through September 1962, 
the Unit reviewed the proposals of 10 assistant superintendents 
affecting approximately 173 schools and over 10,500 pupils..... 

The Central Zoning Xtait has kept a record of the ethnic coB5>ositic 
of all public schools - elementary, junior and senior high schools 
since 1957. Assistant Superintendents’ district maps on file 
indicate peripheral areas. On still others, the ethnic compositio 
of schools is graphically depicted. In its files is a map indicat 
ing the zone of each of the 709 elementary and junior high schools. 
These are revised during July and August for schools whose names 

have been changed since the previous September ' 

”The thjman Relations Unit, formed in 1961, performs the follotjing 

functions: 

a. VIorking with the school-community coordinators to strengthen 
and extend and initiate school-community programs. 

b. Supporting various efforts to encourage and strengthen 
parent organization activities - parent and parent-teacher 

workshops. 
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c. Provldins spea!:ero from Its staff on appropriate subjects 
for parent associations or community rji^oups. 

d. Assisting Associate Superintendent or Assistant Guper*i.n- 
tendents or principals in tension 3 ituat?.ons» 

e« Maintaining close liaison with many city-wide organizations 
in the fields of intergroup relations or civil rights 

Members of the Bureau of Teacher Recruitment have taken the 
follotring specific steps to aid integration: 

In cooperation i/itU the staff of the Coorainator of the rligher 
Horizons Program, a definite effort is being made to increase 
the ntimber of Future Teachers Clubs in special ser/ice schools. 

At present, there are 90 clubs in all junior high schools. An 
additional effort is being made to encourage such clubs in 
senior high schools that enroll a large number of llegro and 
Puerto Rican students ...... 

Approximately 15,00C copies of the brochure issued by the 
Bureau of P.ecruitment entitled ‘ Teach in Hew York City - Cultural 
Center of the World’, are being sent to Deans oj: Teacher Sducatior 
Placement Directors and Librarians throughout the country. A 
special effort is being made to get these brochures into the 
hands of llegro students via their leaders ..... 



o 
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r.ois oi? 



Svea xAaea achool deo 83 '-*etatioa is accompanied by community 
disorder, ’young children of both races seen able to learn xn.thoui 
any physical or emotional in:.«ry or collapse, given initial gooo 
health and a functioning school systen. 



Tlxis is one of the findings of the first psychiatric study 
of the effects of desegregation ou participating negro mad Tfalte 

Students in the south. 



The .tudy, *i=:> too* “» »“ “• 



a psychiatrist of Atlaaata, Georgia. A summary report, titled ^ 
Iteser,regation..o^ut^.5c^^ was pub .sue 

■ “ * - - _-i A Ar»i-'iTiefasiat2.on 



in July 19S3, by the Southern Regional Council mid the /^ttDe.amat-o 
League of B'nai 3’rith. 



Xt deals primarily with sin and seven year old elementary schools 
aaudents in Hew Orleans, and 16 and 17 year old high school students 
in Atlanta. Supplementary evaluations v;ere also made xn desegrega e 
schools in Charlotte, Asheville, end Burnsville, North CaroUna; 
Clinton and Oah Ridge, Temiessee; mid Little Rock, Arlcancas. 



Among the findings ere those: 



•■•some searegat ipni^ children change their attitudes toward 
Negro children after attending school ir5.th them for a year. 
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Uegro children find attendance in ijhite schools 'stressful 
but not incapacitating.' 

White children in desegregated schools suffer no 'medical 
or psychiatric damage' and no 'breakdown in ability to work, study 
and get along with friends ' . 

Children of both races continue their studies 'without 
impairment ' • 

From an academic viewpoint, desegregation is easier in 
elemet;tary school grades. 

The study found pressures on Negro children in desegregated 
schools varied 'only in degree' from those xdiich had always faced 
them in their daily lives. It added that \jhlle it was hard for a 
Negro child to enter an all-white school, the ch;:inge offered 'hope 
and opportvinities for work, for assertion of self, which contrast with 
other moments that may have seemed to them not only hard but also 
futile and less fulfilling.' 

Dr. Cole attributed changed attitudes in some white children 
to 'getting to luiow a particular Negro child', and 'thinking about 
the problem because they i/ere part of a desegregated school ' . Ke 
quoted a wliite high school senior from Atlanta: 

'I have really changed a lot of my ideas. You can't help but 
have respect for them, the way they have gone through the year so well. 
They're nice kids, that's wliat you find out after awhile. They spealc 
xTell and are more intelligent than a lot of my friends ' 
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In discussing how Hes^fo tdiite students got along In the 
same school, Dr. Coles said: Tounger children played and worUd 

together more readily than the older ones'. He found the reactions 
of hi^ school students were determined not only by their racial 
attitudes, but by the normal teen-age struggles of grov^ing up. 
personal Icnowledge of Hegroes, however, did overcome old ideas of 
suspicion, distrust, contempt, and disdain held by som- \diite 

adolescents • 

Both Negro and vMte students coiitinued to learn successfully. 

Dr. coles pointed out, however, that although the majority of younger 
Ne<'ro students managed well, older ones sometimes had to overcome 
•tie burden of their forraer years' in schools 'often far from 
comparable to the white ones.' Despite some learning difficulties 
among Negro students wlao initiated desegregation in their high school 
years, the psychiatrist found very few academic problems insum>-antable. 
He asserted, however, that there were 'less fixed disparities of 
educational achievement' in earlier grades than in higher grades. 

According to the study, racial and personal feelings among the 
teachers in desegregated schools tended to gj-ve way to profes 
responsibilities and obligations', and few criticisms of teachers 
»rere heard from white or Negro children. Professional integrity 
•transcended private feelings about race'. Dr. Coles observed. 
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lie went on to say that children and teachers whose feelings are 
^’exceptionally strong about desegregation* are a special and rather 

small group.'* 

^ur studies show that many people oppose desegregation, but 
also oppose the closing of the schools, mob behavior, or insultrng 
or assaultiig a fellow student, regardless of skin color. The 
particularly enraged person, be he teacher or student is relatively 
rare among millions of Southerners,* the psychiatrist said. 

The study is the second in a series to bo issued by the Anti- 
DefamJtlm League and the Southern Regional Council on probleras of 
desegregation. The first. Token Desef^regation and Beyond , by 
J. Kenneth norland, professor of sociology at Randolph-Macon Women *s 
College in Virginia, was published last month. It analyzed ‘devices* 
used by ‘resistent* states in the south x^iich had limited desegregatio 
to less than half of one percent of Negroes in all school districts, 
and contrasted these efforts mth those of six ‘complaint* states 
which liad moved 51.1 percent of Negro pupils to non-racial schools 
‘creatively and successfully*. 



i 
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COllCl.UDItlG STAIKiEITr 

In the atteiapt to describe the role of intecration in education, 

I have tried to reflect it throush a select erottp of research studies, 
investigations and by «.y interpretatioxis , concepts and convictions. 
Ho effort has been aade to assuae an acadeuic attitude or to deal 
in platitudinous assertions. VJliile I have been careful to document 
statements, the chief concern has been a sensitivity to moral, 
positive and practical approaches to the topic under discussxon. 

My treatment of the topic - The Role of Integration In Ed-acation- 
has been divided into ^:at I consider several logical aspects. First, 
are the definitions, concepts aitd limitations, then a description 
of the umbrella or scope of the problem; related data to reveal my 
terminology - The Short-Changed; a listing of a few major road-blocks 
to school integration; some workable plans for realising the goal 
tK,re rapidly and effectively; how the Hew York City Board of Education 
is meeting the problem of living integration play its proper role in 
education; and fxnally some results of desegregated schooling. 

I am convinced that integration is both a goal and a process, 
we learn it by doing; practice makes for efficiency «xd success. This 
is no empty platitude if are to believe the findings of Dr. Robert 

Coles • 

no discussion of integration in our schools is complete irtthout 
reference to the organised efforts of such groups as the H.A.A.C.P., 
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Core, etc. Wuile one may not acre® ^Ath all of their teclmiquas. 
they must be given credit for keeping their attention on the goal » 
a nev America based upon our corar.on ideals as given in the Declaration 
of independence and the United States Constitution. Surely they are 
American democracy’s necessary irritants. Tne July li., 19C3 JE* 

(a Johnson publication) describes four of these organitations - there 
are several more - and you will find comparative information on them 

on the last page, their key worda are ilSE. NOM. ifiX rights 

of which integration affords the best vehicle; HEBE, referring to 
every place in America; TO, not noKt year, but now. There are common 
threads of purposes, l^nwver different the technique may be. 

Dan W. Dodson, Director of the Center for Human Relations, Kew 
York university, has said: 

: The real issue before us is ho»7 to lead all the 

community's children to meaningful encounters with each 

other to the cad that they may develop the skills of 

citizenship comraensurate with the demands of the tame 

( 3 ^) 

•in t^ich tlioy live ’ 

we should not require the minority children to assume added and 
disproportionate burdens in oar attempts to integrate the public 
schools. The long travel time required to transfer negro children 
into predominately Tiiite -..cigliborhoods is an eraanple of this. The 
time and energy required of such cnildren may ninder ratner tiian 
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pxomote Integration* Too^ thle solution to the problem should work 
both ways* 

These seem to be the desired accortiplishxnents when integration 
is permitted to play its proper role in public education: 

1* A deeper understanding of our American Society* It is 
multi-cultural, taulti-racial and of many religious 
faiths * 

2* A developed readiness to create, maintain and e::tcnd 
throughout the community wholesome attitudes and 
actions to^Tard all men* 

3* The release from unfounded fears, stereotypes and 
generalizations about people* 

4* Improvement in mental and emotional health through a 
reduction of tensions* (A false sense of superiority 
is just as harmful as a real sense of inferiority)* 

5* The actual equalization of educational opportunities* 
(Separate but equal has never woxiced*) 

6* Desirable economy of funds, materials and personnel* 

Education is a never ending process* It is related to all 
e:q>eriences of the individual - in his home, school, religious groups 
all contribute toward his education* They determine his behavior. 




attitudes, abilities, and skills. Integration is natural, it is 
more than mere physical mixing, it involves the best in man’s 
relation to man. It’s foundation rests not upon sand but on the 
rocks of understanding, mutual respect and the highest ideals of 
intergroup relations. 

I need not be reminded that this is easier said than done^ 

I am optinistic, for I am sure that with our brains, skills and 
desire to lick the problem, it can and mil be done. Men \dio can 
conquer space, control disease, design a push button existence can 
surely develop a society wherein all people can live together in 
freedom and peace. We must first make Mississippi safe for our 
brothers before we plan for inhabiting the moon. I am certain it 
can be done. If not, we vtIII come to the day when we will have a 
resident psychiatrist in every split-level house. 

Yes, acquiring full and complete integration will test our 
patience, ingenuity, resourcefulness, and determination. But, it 
must be done because it is morally right, just, democratic and in 
accord x^th Judaic and Christian concepts. The best place to begin, 
as a communit^^, is in a school whose teachers will refuse to teach 
their prejudices, either by overt actions or otherxjise. 

Integration can and xrlll play its role, for a better social 
order, when you and I meet the challenge of change. We must do 
our part and not assume a let-George do it*^ attitude. By talking 
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positive steps we no longer remin a part of the problem, but, 
rather rise to a high stage of victorious living. For then, and 
only then, will we release ourselves as a part of the Ero^-. and 

b0como sl part of the solution* 
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